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CLABE, ! 

Ax Opera, in Three Aots, ] 

as first performed at 

The Theatre Hoyal, Covent Garden, 

On Thursday, May 8th, 1823, 

By John Howard Payne, Esq. . 

The Overture and Music 

(with the excoption of the National Airs) 

By Henry II. Bishop, Esq. 

London : 

John Miller, CO Floet street. 

1823. 

(Price, Two Shillings and Sixpence. ) 

None of the parties seem to have paid 
much attention to one of the songs — "Home, 
Sweet Home" — interwoven with this opera, 
and introduced chiefly for the reason that 
the air was at that time a popular national, 
air of Switzerland. Payne revised the proof 
so negligently that this original copy has 
"lovely" instead of "lowly thatched cot- 
tage," an oversight which he corrected in 
subsequent editions. The opera, however, 
was exceedingly popular, and drew crowded 
houses to witness its performance, one of its 
attractions being this song of "Sweet Home," 
which was first sung by Miss M. A. Tree, the 
eldest sister of Ellen Tree, now Mrs. Charles 
Kean. 

All contemporary accounts unite in repre- 
senting her as distinguished as a vocalist as 
her sister was as an actress. An epigram ou 
her by Tuthill has been preserved in the 
" Table Talk" of Rogers : 

" On this Tree, who- a nichtingalo settles and sings, 
The Tree will return her as good as Bhe brings." 

At the time when Miss Tree was singing 
at Covent Garden another sister was a dan- 
sense at Drury Lane. Both seem to have 
awakened the admiration of some poetical 
spectator, who thus anonymously, but it 
must be confessed impartially, celebrates 
the merits of the two sisters : 

" Of all tho trees that I have known, 

Of pippin, nonpaxcll, or warden. 
Give mo the Tree so swootlv blown — 

The vocal Treo of Covent Garden. 
But would 1 choose a tonder iorm 

That dunces with the elfin train, 
I'd shcltor from life's ngry storm, 

And 8cok tho Treo of Drury Lane." 

We may be glad that the "vocal Tree" of 
Covent Garden was not wanting, but it was 
not needed to make " Home, Sweet Home," 
immediately popular. It belongs to that 
class of productions where the language in 
which the sentiments are expressed is level 
to the meanest capacity, and where the sen- 
timents themselves, striking a kindred chord 
in our common nature, find an echo in every 
bosom. Payne had left his native country 
for ono year, and was absent from it twenty. 
He had often wandered " mid pleasures and 
palaces" in foreign lands, an exile and a 
stranger. In a propitious hour tho vision of 
home fell upon him, steeped in colors oaught 
from heaven, and radiant with a dawn of 
light such 

"As fancy nover could h ve drawn, 
And never oould restore." 

All the thoughts proper to a condition only 
rendered more lonely by contrasted splen- 
dors streamed into his heart, until — subdued, 
melted, and touched as with a live coal from 
off the altar — it poured out from its sad ex- 
perience this immortal song, which now fills 
the whole earth with its music. 

[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.] 

► <— ► i 

Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, was upset 
one day in his carriage, near Edinburg. A 
Scotch paper, after recording the accident, 
adds: "We are happy to state that he was 
Able to appear the following evening in three 
pieces." . 
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were I but tho morning light, 
The first to glimmer on the grange, 

Unto thy dwelling I wou/d fly, 

Though all the world I had to range: 
And were thy window hid in rose, 

Or dark with dewy eglantine, 
I'd creep among the silent flow'rs, 

That so my first beam should bo thine! 
But if I found upon thy brow 

Fair slumber resting, pure and deep; 
And if I found upon thy lip 

The happy smiles that dawn in sleep; 

1 would not wake thee with my ray, 
But leave thee with thy vision bright, 

And watch thee from the shadows grey, — 
Were I the light — the morning light! 

ii. 
Or were I but the latest ray, 

That gives its hue' to rock and tide, 
I'd steal from castle and from tree, 

And linger long where thou dost 'bide: 
The stars I'd challenge as they came, — 

Their light at best is calm and chill — 
But fiercely through my ev'ry vein, 

The ruddy noontide beateth still! 
So would I move thy inmost heart, 

Its deeps would hold my parting glance, 
Thou could'st not lose it 'mong the lamps, 

Nor tread it out in mazy dance! 
And with thy last look blent with mine, 

Then would I sink into the night, 
Whate'er I had of heav'n were thine — 

Were I the light — the ev'ning light! 

H. B. F. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE BENEFIT 
CERT. 

{From the " Times," June 27.) 

The claims of the Crystal Palace to take a 
benefit on its own account found hearty re- 
cognition, if we may judge by the enormous 
audience assembled on Wednesday afternoon 
in the middle transept and the galleries ad- 
jacent, in front of which the great Handel 
Orchestra exhibits its vast proportions. The 
orchestra was filled, as had been announced, 
by some 2,500 singers and players,, from 
among the very best that London itself, and 
the direct influence of London, could possi- 
bly bring together. It was generally known 
that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
would honor the performance with his pres- 
ence, and for this reason the regular per- 
formances of the day were ushered in by the 
National Anthem, which employed the com- 
bined resources of chorus and orchestra. 
Shortly after this royal prelude, always so 
welcome to an English crowd, the Prince of 
Wales arrived, accompanied by the Prince 
Teck, the Prince and Princess of Hesse and 
suite. The royal box in face of the orchestra 
was to outward appearance much the same 
as" at the Handel Festival, though the fitting 
up of the interior (designed and superintend- 
ed _ by Mr. Wilkinson), was unprecedented 
for convenience and luxury. The whole of 
the arrangements, as at the Handel Festivals, 
were superintended by members of the Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society, under the direction 
of Mr. Bowley, general manager of the Crys- 
tal Palace ; and the result was precisely the 
same as that to which the public have been 
accustomed at the Handel Festivals. 

The programme was without parallel for 
variety of attraction, The first part was de- 
voted to an ample selection from Mendels- 



sohn's magnificent oratorio, Elijah, which 
was not only recommendable on its own ac- 
count but because it presented favorable op- 
portunities of distinction for so many of the 
principal singers — all of whom, without ex- 
ception, as well as the members of the or- 
chestra and chorus, and last, not least, their 
eminent conductor, Mr. Costa, gave, as we are 
informed, their gratuitous services on this 
exceptional occasion. Such disinterestedness 
could hardly have been exercised in a worthi- 
er cause. The Crystal Palace has done a 
world of good for music, and it is only right 
that at a moment of need musicians should 
come forward to lend a helping hand to the 
Crystal Palace. But what added a further 
grace to this unanimous exhibition of good- 
will was the manner in which each individual 
performer, singer and player alike, went 
through his task. We do not exaggerate 
when we say that a finer execution of Elijah, 
or rather those portions of Elijah selected 
for performance, was never heard iu this 
country. The choruses were superb, from 
"Help, Lord !" sequel to the inimitable or- 
chestral overture, to "Aud then shall your 
light break forth," the natural termination 
of the oratorio and also of Wednesday's per- 
formance — one proof among many of the 
admirable discernment with which the selec- 
tion was made. We might dwell upon more 
than one of the choral performances —as, for 
example, "Baal, we cry to thee!" with its 
two wonderfully characteristic companions, 
"Hear our cry," and "Hear and answer, 
Baal," "Blessed are the men," and "He 
watching over Israel," which in the delicate 
observance of light and shade we do not re- 
member to have been surpassed ; and last 
and greatest of all, "Thanks be to God! 
He laveth the thirsty land," which might 
bear comparison with the most successful 
achievements at any of the Handel Festivals; 
but it is enough to extend that general and 
hearty commendation which is the just due 
of a performance almost from first to last ir- 
reproachable. The times, too, of each chorus 
were taken to absolute perfection. How the . 
solo vocal parts were sustained by Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Mesdames Rudersdorff and Saint- 
on-Dolby, Messrs. Santley, and Sims Reeves, 
may easily be imagined. On such an occa- 
sion it would be out of place to criticise the 
performances of these distinguished artists ; 
but, happily, they brought such excellent 
good-will to their several tasks that, under 
any circumstances, they would have afforded 
the most exacting critic very little chance of 
exercising his functions. Enough that the 
selection from the two parts of Elijah — a very 
liberal one, including a large majority of the 
finest pieces — was heard with unqualified 
satisfaction from beginning to end ; and the 
only regret was that, under such unusual 
conditions, the whole of the noblest oratorio 
of modern times could not be presented. 
The occasional "practices " at Exeter Hall of 
the "contingent 1,600," representing the 
quota supplied by London to the Handel 
Festival Chorus, have borne good fruits. 

The second part was miscellaneous. It 
began with such a performance of Auber's 
overture to Masaniello as would have made 
its composer twenty years younger could he 
have heard ' it. The orchestra, some 450 
strong, played as one man, under the ener- 
getic beat of a conductor boru to sway the 
movements of vast masses — the orchestral 
generalissimo of Europe. The effect was 
"eleotric." The overture was called for 
again, amid, ft storm of applause, and re- 
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peated with the same precision and effect. 
Another "sensation" was produced imme- 
diately afterwards by Madame Grisi in "The 
Minstrel Boy." The emphasis and meaning 
thrown into this, one of the grandest of Irish 
melodies, by our old and always vividly re- 
membered favorite, impressed itself on every 
hearer, and an encore as unanimous as it was 
hearty showed how thoroughly her efforts 
had been appreciated. Never was public 
performer received with more marked and 
significant favor. Then came the familiar 
duet, "Crudel perche," from Mozart's 
Figaro, sung by Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington and Signor Graziani, as it has so 
frequently been sung for the delight of 
crowded audiences at the Royal Italian Ope- 
ra ; and then Handel's marvellously brilliant 
"Let the bright Seraphim," executed in 
perfection by Mdl'e. Adelina Patti, with, Mr. 
T. Harper as trumpet — a performance which 
excited the never-failing enthusiasm. The 
revolutionary duet from Masaniello, sung by 
Signors Naudin and Graziani, and the great 
scene of Leonora from Fidelio, in which the 
noble voice of Madame Maria Vilda was 
heard with fine effect, followed next, and 
were succeeded by Mr. Costa's beautiful ter- 
zetto, "Vannea colei che adoro," sung by 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Signor Mario, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. This was one of the most 
genuine treats of the day; and no wonder 
that it should be unanimously asked for again. 
To say nothing of Mdlle. Patti, whose part 
it would have been difficult to fill so well, it 
was a treat to hear the greatest of Italian and 
the greatest of English tenors join their 
voices together in a piece of music so admir- 
ably calculated to display the best qualities 
of each. After the trio came Thalberg's 
brilliant pianoforte fantasia on "Home, 
sweet Home," played by Madame Arabella 
Goddard, as she has played it over and over 
again, and received with the favor to which 
she has always been accustomed since she first 
helped to make popular this very popular 
composition. The prayer from Rossini's 
Mose in Egitto, glorious in its majestic sim- 
plicity, was admirably given by the choir and 
encored as a matter of course. To this suc- 
ceeded the air, with chorus, "Com e gentil," 
from Donizetti's Don Pasquale, in which 
Signor Mario, how it need not be said, sang 
the solo part; "Hush, ye pretty warbling 
choir," from Handel's Acts and Galatea, 
charmingly sung by Madame Sherrington 
(piccolo, Mr. Roekstro) ; the magnificent air, 
with chorus, "Sound an Alarm," from the 
same composer's Judas Maccabaius, splendidly 
declaimed by Mr. Sims Reeves, who has long 
made it his own ; the comic trio from Cima- 
rosa's Mairimonio Segreto, with Mesdames 
Grisi, Rudersdorff, and Sainton-Dolby, as 
Carolina, Elizabetta, and Fidalma ; " O rud- 
dier than the cherry," given with his accus- 
tomed spirit and gusto by Mr. San tley (flute, 
Mr. R. S. Pratten); and, to conclude, the fa- 
mous trio, witli chorus, "See the conquering 
hero com;'t.,"in which the solo parts were 
undertaken by Mesdames Sherrington, Ru- 
dersdorff, and Sainton, a worthy ending to a 
concert almost unparalleled in variety of at- 
traction. The only regret was that Mdlle. 
Tietjens, who had delighted everybody pres- 
ent with her singing of "Hear ye, Israel," 
.and " Holy ! Holy !" in Elijah, had nothing 
put down for in the "miscellaneous" selec- 
tion. 

The Prince of Wales remained through the 
whole of Elijah and until about the middle 
of the second part. The concert was a bril- 



liant success, and it is hoped may prove of 
substantial advantage to the Crystal Palace. 

: — * <-»-► 1 

[From tho London Musical World.) 

BERLIOZ. 

Overture to " Waverteu." Op. 1. 



BY ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

What a contrast to Bennett is Berlioz, that 
raging bacchanal, the terror of the Philis- 
tines, to whom he is simply an awful monster 
with hungry eyes. But where do we find 
him to-day ? By the crackling hearth of a 
Scotch country house, amongst huntsmen, 
dogs, and meriy country girls ! 

Before me lies an Overture to " Waverley," 
Walter Scott's delicious story, which in its 
charming length, its romantic freshness, its 
purely English stamp, is still my favorite of 
all the modern English novels. To this, 
Berlioz has made his music. People will ask, 
"To which chapter ? to which scene ? why? 
with what object ?" Critics always want to 
know just what composers themselves cannot 
tell; and often do not understand the tenth 
part of what they criticise. Good heavens ! 
when will the time come that we shall no 
longer be asked what we mean by our divine 
composition ? Search for consecutive fifths 
as much as you please, gentlemen, but do 
leave us in peace, Here, however, the words 
on the title-page afford some clue — 
"Dreams of love and ladies' charms 
Give plaoe to honor and to arms." 

This puts us a little on the scent; but at the 
present moment I should like, above all, for 
an orchestra to strike up the overture, while 
a party of readers sat round to test it by the 
story. It would be easy to describe it — either 
in a poetic style, by depicting the manifold 
scenes it suggests to me; or by dissecting the 
mechanism of its construction. Each way of 
explaining music has its value ; at any rate, 
the first has not that dryness which, in the 
latter, is a fault or a virtue, as you happen to 
take it. But Berlioz's music must be heard; 
even looking at the score does not help one 
much, and it is useless to try to gain any 
idea of it on the piano. Often the whole 
point of a passage lies in an instrumental 
effect ; in handfuls of chords dashed off in 
some peculiar manner ; in strange complica- 
tions, which no one, even with the most 
practised ear, can distinctly represent to him- 
self by the mere sight of the notes on paper. 
If one thoroughly examines the thoughts, 
and considers them separately, they often 
seem commonplace, even trivial ; but as a 
whole, in spite of much to offend and startle 
a German ear, the music has for me an irre- 
sistible charm. In each of his works Berlioz 
is different ; in each he has ventured on new 
ground. I hardly know whether to call him 
a genius or a musical adventm-er. His light- 
ning flashes grandly enough ; but it leaves 
an awful smell of sulphur behind it. One 
minute he lays down big propositions and 
truths ; and the next, off he goes into mere 



schoolboy nonsense. To a person who has 

not attained to the first beginnings of musical 

culture and feeling (and the greater number 

of people have not), he must simply appear 

a fool ; and doubly so to professional players* 

who, for nine-tenths of their lives, move in 

one regular round, and on whom he makes 

demands such as no one else ever did. This 

explains the resistance his compositions have 

met with, and the fact that it takes years for 

one of them to reach the light by a proper 

performance. But the Overture to ' ' Waverley" 

will make its way more easily. Everybody 

knows the story and its hero; and what can 

be plainer than the motto — 

" Dreams of love and ladies' charms 
Oivo place to honor and to arms"? 

I sincerely trust that the Overture may be- 
come known in Germany; it can injure none 
but those poor creatures to whom nothing, 
however good, can be of any use. It is cu- 
rious, by the way, that this Overture bears a 
distant resemblance to Mendelssohn's Meere- 
stille, 

Berlioz's remarks on the title, page should 
not be overlooked. He calls this Overture 
his " Opus 1," and says that ho cancels his 
previously published "Opus 1" ("Eight 
Scenes from Faust"), and that the Waverley 
Overture is henceforth to bo so considered. 
But who can tell whether, at some future time, 
the second " Opus 1" will also please him 
no longer. One should, therefore make 
haste to become acquainted with the work, 
which, in spite of some youthful weaknesses, 
far surpasses, in greatness and individuality 
of invention, any instrumental music which 
France has lately produced. 

LISZT. 

Bravura Studies, arranged for the Pianoforte, from Paya- 
flint's Caprices. (In Two Parts). 

The original work is entitled, "2i Capricci 
per Violino solo, compos/i e dtdicati agli artisti 
da N. Pagan int. (Euvre 10./' Twelve of 
these, adapted for the piano by Robert 
Schumann, appeared as long ago as 1833 and 
1835. An arrangement of some of them also 
appeared in Paris, but I do not remember by 
whom they were done. Liszt's collection con- 
tains five of the Caprices, and an adaptation 
of the celebrated "Rondo a la Campauella. " 
His aim was no mere pedantic imitation, or 
simple filling out of the harmonics of the 
violin part ; the piano and the violin produce 
their effects by different means. The all- 
important task was to produce the same 
effect by whatever means. Every one who 
has heard Liszt knows how thoroughly ho 
understands the capacity and qualities of his 
instrument. It must, therefore, be most in- 
teresting to see the compositions of the great- 
est violin-player (as far as regards bi-avura 
playing) of this century, treated by the great- 

* I havo often found that it is amongst prolessional 
musicians one meots with the most obstinate narrow- 
mindedness; though, on the other hand, they are seldom 
wanting in certain sound qualities. 



